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The outstanding work of these individuals has made this useful report possible. 

Naturally, Center for New Schools, which prepared the report, takes full responsibility 

for its content. 

The Conference is especially grateful to Paul Coste and to UNESCO for providing 
ideas, encouragement, and financial support that made this meeting possible. 
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L Introduction: The Current State of Alternative High Schools 

Center for New Schools began planning for the recent conference on decfsion-making 
in alternative secondary schools based on an analysis of fhe current state of the alternative 
school movement. This perspective was generally shared by the individuals who attended 
the conference, ' 

At the present time, the number of alternative schools is increasing at a tremendous 
rote, both inside and outside the public schools. The alternative school has become the 
latest educotional fad, which is in the process of being morketed for mass consumption. 

At the same time, the "pioneers" of the current alternative school movement (schools 
that have now been in existence for two or five years) have experienced severe difficulties 
in putting many of their ar '^itious ideas into practice. With respect to the goal of involv- 
ing students, staf^, one jrents in decision**making, the types of difficulties that have been 
encountered will be one yzed in detail in Section IV. Some general patterns that run 
through many specific problems experienced hy olternotive schools should be clarified 
briefly, however, to help the reader understand the frame of reference for the conference. 

Many of the alternative high schools represented at the conference were formed 
primarily as a reaction against the Inhumanity of the conventional school. As one teacher 



Needless to say, it was not shared by everyone at the conference. In summarizing 
generally shared view points tFjat we emerged from the conference, we will omit the constant 
qualification of statements with phrases like **Most participants felt that,,,/', "While a 
ffiw'peopie disagreed, . . , . "^ etc. When there was substantial disagreement on a point, we 
will describe the differing opinions presented. 
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pu^ it, "We were a lot more certain about what we were against than what we were for," 
Thus, people iried to build their schools as the opposite of everything the traditional school 
stood for. In planning sessions, the argument "That's just like fhe old school" or "Take 
attendance! That's just what the old school does." utually carried the day. Alternative 
schools have since discovered that you can't build a nev^ community merely by opposing 
everything the old one stands for. The need to develop positive alternative practices has 
become apparent. 

Coupled With the unsuccessful attempt to build an alternative learning community 
as the negation of traditional schools has been a misplaced in "natural organic growth" as 
the solution to a!! problems. People began with the belief that once they were freed from the 
restrictions of the conventional school, once people could relate to each other "openly and 
naturally", a beautiful new learning community would emerge. Again, the difficulties 
with this approach as it relates to decision-making will be spelled out in detail in Section 
IV. In general, four problems have been encountered: 

1 . Even when teochers and students leave traditional schools, they still bring with 

. them their past experiences, attitudes, strengths, and weaknesses. These char«- 
acteristics often emerge in the new situation rather than some "natural" man or 
woman. For example, one serious weakness of teachers and students in alter- 
native schools has been their limited capacity to work cooperatively, which 
can be traced, we feel, to the very limited preparation for cooperative action in 
the American culture. 

2. Alternative schools have discovered that certain functions (for example, the 
counseling of students about options available in the program) must be carried out 
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for the school to survive and to reach its goals, and thct there are only a limited 
number of approaches that can be used to carry out these functions effectively. 
This reality implies careful planning and training to achieve desired goals. It 
conflicts with the idea that good ways.of doing things will emerge naturally and 
spontaneously., that "anything that !iappens is the best possible thing that could 
have happened^" 

3. Unstructured "natural" development puts tremendous strains on participants. It 
produces exhaustion and a high rate of attrition on alternative school staffs. Many 
alternative school staffs have turned over completely in a period of two to three 
years. 

4. Many values and approaches that have been dybbed "natural" by the initiators of 
alternative schools reflect, in reality, the particular world-^view of the American 
white middle class. For example, the privileged social position of middle class 
hip students allows them to down grade the importance of makir^g a living, 
learning to read, etc. This class-biased viewpoint is dangerously misleading 

in developing an educational program for an alternative school that serves other 

than privileged white students. 
These shortcomings have recently become clear to many individuals working in alternative 
schools, and they are trying to refine and alter their approaches to deal with these realities 
without losing sight of thotr original goals. 

Most alternative schools began in relative isolation from each other. Within the past 
two years, however, many have had a chance to share their experiences at conferences, 
through visits to other schools, etc. Through this contact, they have discovered surprising 



similarities in the specific ways in which they had tried to do things and in the results of ' 
these efforts. For example, many schools initially tried to govern themselves with some 
type of community meeting, but the community meeting approach disintegrated when people 
became frustrated and stopped attending. 

This similarity of experience was especially surprising K) oiternative school people 
because of another widely-shared*' initial belief, it has been widely ossumed that ^ach 
school would develop a unique learning community based on the particular set of people and 
circumstances in its local situation. The surprisingly similar patterns of development observed 
in alternative schools (including serious problems that constantly recur in schools at certain 
stages of development) suggest that alternative schcxjis must begin to learn from each other's 
successes and failures if they are to become a viable option for a significant number of 
students. Such productive sharing of er.perience is extremely rare at this point. Schools 
started within the past year are still learning little from the experience of existing schools. 
They are beginning with the same set of deceptively simple ideas that have drained the 
energies of their predecessors. The rapid expansion of alternative schools at the present 
tim^ further decreases the chances for a healthy alternative school movement to develop. 
If theMstcr/ of previous educational fads provides any clues, mass marketing of alternative 
schools will mean further dilution of their original goals and ideas and the development of 
alV^rnotive programs under conditions that will increase their Itklihood of failure. 

In attempting to alter this likely chain of events, many within the aSt^rnative school 
movement see the necessity for schools to begin to learn from each other's experience. The 
alternati>ig school movement needs to develop a "tradition" that will allow a greater per- 
centqQe of si^hoolf to survive and to reach their amibtious goals. This tradition should spell 
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o\jf in great defail fhose approaches to developing a healthy learning community fhof work. 

\f should warn people away from mistakes of the past. This pressing need to share olterrtoHve 

I 

school experience was the stimulus for the conference on decision-making. 
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II. Rationale and Structure for the Conference 

In the pas' two years, many people working in alternative schools have had the chgnce 
to share experiences on a wide range of topics. One such opportunity was a conference of 
SIX alternative high schools held in Philadelphia in June 1971, hosted by Saul Yanofsky of 
the Pennsylvania Advancement School and supported by UNESCO. Such meetings convinced 
those who attended that there were mony common threads in their experience and that they 
needed to share their common experiences systGrrjotically with each other and to somehow 
communicate with additional alternative schools, including those just starting. One idea 
that was suggested to help achieve this objective was to hold a series of meetings focused 
on specific crucial topics in alternative school development, 

subsequent conversations and correspondence between Paul Coste of UNESCO, Bob 
Schwartz of Adams High School in Portland, and Center for New Schools resulted in the 
"Conference on Decision-Making in Altc?rnative Secondary Schools." Decision-making 
Was selected as a topic for the first focused conference because shared decision-making 
has been an important objective of many alternative schools and because many prdblems 
hove be^n encountered in putting the idea of shored decision-makino into practice. 

Center for New Schools took responsibility for selecting participants, for establishing 
the format for the conference, for making odministrative arrangements for the conf^ence# 
and for leading initial conference groups. One important decision that was made was to 
d^Vftlop a working conference focused specifically on decision-making in which an important 
goal wc^s to develop generalizations that might be of use to other alternative schoofs. Thus, 
the Ccf^^&t pressed conference participants to record and analyze their experiences and to 



see themselves as a working group that was developing some usefgl ideas that could be 
communicated to others, not merely sharing experiences for th^ primary benefit of those 
actually in attendance. Three methods were used to record information: 

1. In qu'3sHonnaires distributed before the conference and as part of the working 
sessions on the first day, participants recorded information about their schools, 
the history of decision-making ot their schools, and specific examples of their 
involvement in decision-making, | 
2» Notes were taken on all conference sessions, 

3« Participants were asked to write position papers and other commentaries based 
either on the work of a group of participants or on their own individual ideos. 
Other considerations that went into the conference planning were as follows: 

1. Diversity of Participants: Starting with the assumption that tho<<? who attended 
should have had extensive direct experience in alternative schools, we attempted 
to bring together a group that would be diverse in terms of region of the country, 
type of school, race/ sex, and role in the school. The participants are listed 

at the beginning of this report. Some basic characteristics of the schools that 
were represented are listed in Appendix A. 

2, Balgnce between pre-planning and participation in decision-making by those in 
attendance* The Center clarified the overall goals of the conference and planned 
and led the activities on the f>rsfr day. At that point, a steering committee of 
conference pcrticiponts was elected toiet up those activities for the second and 
third day that could best meet the conference's objectives. 
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3. Conducive conference setting. To promote uninterrupted discussion among par- 
ticipants, the Woodstock Center was selected as the site for the three-day con- 
ference* Woodstock Center, operated by the Sylvia and Aaron Scheinfeld 
Foundation, was specially designed for small conferences. It is located in a 
rural secHon of Illinois 60 miles from Chicago. 

4. Working papers. To help provide an Initial focus for the conference two case 
studies cv decision-making in alternative schools were prepared. "Student 
Involvement in Decision-making in an Alternative High School" by Steve Wilson 
of Center for New Schools focuses on Metro High in Chicago. "Decision-making 
at Adams: Confessions of an Ex-Principal" by Bob Schwartz focuses on Adams 
High in Portland, Oregon. Both are available from Center for New Schools. 

A more detailed outline of the conference format, together with the main results of a 
conference evaluation, are presented in Appendix B. 
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ilL The importance and Scope of the Decision-making 
issue In Alternative Schools 

Among the initiators of alternative schools, emphiasfs on the need for shared decision- 
making has been justified partly because it is intended to help the student become more 
active in decision-making in later life. Students can hardly be expected to become active 
and independent in shaping their life as adults^ the argujients runs, unless they help shape 
their lives in childhood and adolescence. However, clternativf; schools do not see 
education during adolescence merely as preparation for loter life; they view widespread 
involvement in school decision-making as having several immediate benefits. The initiators 
of alternative high schools have generally felt that alienation and disintegration within the 
conventional high schools result to a large extent from authoritarian top-down organization 
that leaves both staff and students largely •prowerless in shaping important decisions that 
affect their lives. Thus, the effort to develop a shared approach to decision-making has 
been considered vital both as a basic precondition for a viable learning community and 
as a means for preparing students to become more active decision-makers in later life. 

In some schools, the initial commitment to shared decision-making has been con- 
sidered the primary objective of the whole venture. Thus, staff has been willing to endure 
high levels of disorganization and sometimci to risk total collapse of the school program 
trying to develop an effective procedure for shared decision-making (or waiting for one to 
emerge). 

However/ even Tf decision-making had not been such a salient initial concern for 

olternativo school pt^ople, it would have inevitably becc^e a central concern. Research 
O 
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on organizations of all types emphasizes the central role of making, implementing, and 
monitoring decisions in the survival and effectiveness of organizations. Thus, the attempt 
to create an alternative school automatically involves staff, students, parents, and others 
in issues related to decision-making. 

In thinking about the range of decision-making issues that arise in an alternative 
school, it is useful to start with a rough classification of three different levels of decisions: 
Level of Decision Example 
Individual Student decides where to eat lunch. 

Teacher or student feels someone needs to stop 
people from throwing junk on the floor and 
begins to talk with people about this. 

Student chooses a course schedule for himself 
from the school's catalogue. 

Student decides he wants to develop an 
individual placement for himself and pursue it. 

Teacher decides to help a student obtain an 
abortion. 

Director decides that for the sake of efficiency 
all the locks on students' lockers must be com- 
bination locks ^nd that all combinations must 
be on file. 

Students decide with a teacher on mutual 
responsibilities in working on a particular project. 

A group of students who are close friends decide 
to take a weekend camping trip and get a 
teacher to go along. 

A group of students who are friends begin to 
plan a semi-formal dance for the school on its 
second anniversary. 



Group 
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InstituMonal Even though there is a rule set up by the 

community council about not bringing drugs 
into the school, most students feel its OK if 
you're careful. 

Selection committee decides who will teach 
at the school the following year. 

Ail-school meeting decides that people have 
a responsibility to attend classes they chose 
at the beginning of the year. 

Community council decides that people shouldn't 
hang around the lobby of the building and asks 
teachers to enforce this rule. 

All three levels of decision-making were discussed at the conference, but the major 
emphasis wos on institutional decision-making . The sharing of experiences among conference 
participants revealed several common patterns for the development of Institutional decision- 
making that had been reinacted at most schools represented at the conference. Typically, 
the initiators of the school began with a commitment to democratizing their governing and 
policy-making, committing mgch time and emotional energy to the full discussiootof Issues 
to be decided. Most schools attempted to involve both students and staff in this process; 
in some, the emphasis was primarily on involving staff. The forum for this democratic 
process was a whole-community or whole-staff meeting, in which the attempt was made to 
decide all important policy questions. Two major factors limited the effectiveness of this 
approach. The first was the extreme difficulty of making policy in a large meeting. The 
second was the limited interest many students had in becoming involved in decision-making 
once the petty rules of the traditional school (e.g* dress code, hall passes, etc.) had been 
eliminated. 
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Typically^ the all-communUy meeting was soon charocterizCfd by poor attendance 
and short tempers. At the same time^ problems crucial to the school's survival and effective- 
ness were generally reaching a crisis stage. The need for on alternative approach to decision- 
making became opporent. This second stage could take one of several forms. The most 
common pattern seems to be for the staff to slowly take over the bulk of decision-making 
activity, with o few interested students continuing to take part in staff deliberations. Staff 
meetings and staff committees thus become the locus of decision-making. In some schools 
where staff assumed the major decision-making role, the majority of the staff remained In- 
volved. In others, a few administrators or teachers began to make most decisions. 

In a few schools, the second stage has maintained significant student and parent in- 
volvement in governance by creating a governing board or committee system where certain 
positions must be filled by students and/or parents. 

Whatever the soecific structure for governance in the second stage, it reflected a 
narrowing of the number of students, staff, and parents actively involved in decision- 
making. Responsibility had, in fact, been delegated or assumed by o biibset of the total 
school community. 

Scul Yanofsky suggested that this second stage requires three basic conditions to make 
it work: 

1 . General ogrecment regarding the basic goals and priorities of the institution. 

A high level of trust, so that people no longer feel they have to be personally 

involved in every decision* ...... 

3. A communications system that effectively receives suggestions and complaints from 
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the community and feeds back information on decisons reached and action that 

expected from community members. 
If these conditions are not present, he suggests, the school will enter a third stage. It is 
characterized by constant complaining by staff and studeni-s, low morale, non-compliance 
with decisions made by the governing group and statements of 'indifference about the fate 
of the school ("I don't care what they do; I'm just going to teach English" or "I'm juit going 
to get my credits and get out of here "). It is difficult for a school to function effectively 
and sometimes to survive in this third stage. It is also extremely difficult to pull out of it. 

This analysis is of course over-simplified, but it will provide a framework for the com- 
plexities that will be analyzed in the next section. Despite the over-simplified nc'ure of 
this model, one should not lose sight of the surprising similarity in the patterns of develop- 
ment observed in alternative schools with respect to decision-making. The direction of 
"organic, natural" development is, in fact, highly predictable, and these predictable 
results make the ambitious goals of alternative schools very difficult to achieve. 



IV. Some Specific Prablems and Some Suggestions 

This section presents the major results of the conference discussions. Several points 
should be kept in mind in reading and applying these ideas. First, we have been selective 
in presenting issues and ideas that were discussed. There are over 250 pages of typed and 
hand-written notes and comments from the conference/ many containing ideas and arguments 
that would h«ve to be greatly elaborated to make sense to someone who was not present. 
Rather than attempting to cover 60 or 70 different issues in highly condensed form, we have 
chosen several that seem most central. Second^ since people divided into work groups, 
the positions token on specific issues may not reflect the ideas of eve/yone present. The 
reader should assume that there was some disagreement and qualification of every statement 
that is presented. Third, conference participants ware tentative in many of their statements, 
particularly those about different ways of coping with the problems they hove experienced. 
Thus, no one sees these comments os the lost word on any issue. We hope rather that they 
will be token seriously as a starting point for thinking about ways that decision-making in 
alternative schools con be strengthened. 

The Ingredients 

As we indicated in Section I, the development of decision-making in alternative 
schools is strongly influenced by the initial attitudes and skills of both staff and students. 
The development of decision-making is also influenced by what we've called the institutlonof 
context. The relationship between decision-making and each of these three dimensions- 
student attitudes, staff attitudes, and the institutional context—was discussed extensively at' 
the conference. 
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Sluclent attitudes abouf decision-makin g,: The attempt to involve students in decision-making 
in alternative schools has run into many difficulties. One of two working papers prepared 
for the conference was o case study of Metro High School, entitled "Student Involvement in 
Decision-making in cn Alternative High School", Moj>t participants feit that the conclusions 
reached in this analysis of a porticular school closely reflected their own experiences in 
attempting to involve students in decision-making. Because of the general relevence of 
this study, the participants recommended that it be carefully considered by other alternative 
schools. One important theme of the Metro study that was widely discussed at the conference 
were the initio! attitudes about involvement in decision-making that students brought to 
alternative schools as a result of their post experience. Without attempting to repeat the 
detailed analysis in the Metro study, we have listed below some points concerning students' 
attitudes about decision-making that are typical of the schools represented at the conference. 
1. Coming from regimented traditional schools, the students' major initial concern 
in the alternative school was to gain autonomy in areas touching their daily 
personal lives (e.g. freedom of movement, dress, expression, association). Since 
alternative schools began by granting freedom in these areas, the interest of the 
majority of students In other areas of decision-making (e.g. curriculum) wos 
extremely limited. Thus, o common pattern was the attempt by staff to think of 
ways of involving students in decision-making to which the students generally 
responded with indifference. 

Example: After an a' tempt to involve students In decision-making through all- 
school meetings faf^ied, staff members encouraged students to form a representative 
government. Most students were indifferent to the idea but went along with the 
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selection procedure for the government. The students t^tected m^t once, and never 
set a time for a second meeting. 

Students generally stjw their most desirable role in decision-^making not in terms of 
developing detailed programs and carrying them outj but in terms of bringing 
problems to the attention of the staff (of griping to the staff) and then turning the 
r<;sponsibi lity for formal decisions and action over lo them. 

Example: As one student put it, "What you got to do is to make decisions. Then 
if we don't like it, weMI let you know. You do something and we'll reoct. 
Students don't dig sitting in meetings and stuff." 

One of the deterrents to the development of c formal mechanism for students par- 
ticipation in government was the students' strongly negative experiences with 
student governments in their old schools. Staff and those students pushing student 
involvement were never successful in communicating an alternative image of what 
a goMernm^nt' coyld be to the majority of students. 

Example? Soma students interested in sports were talking informal ly^ expressing 
dissatisfaction that their alternative school didn't set aside money for sports equip- 
ment. An observer asked why they didn't start some sort of student government. 
The students group agreed that student governments never Jo anything except 
moke rules and front for the administration, 

C'osely related to students' distrust of governmental structures, school-wide policies, 
etc^ was c personal ethic that con be summarized by two current cliches: "do your 
own thing" and "hang loose," Many students saw the ideal community as one with 
no government, where everyone would do his/her own thing and all disputes would 
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be sGftled informally, This mad^ \ f difficult fo arrive? of broad communify under- 
standings end fo carry fhem ouf oven when fhere was verbal ossent to them. The 
hang loose cfhic glorifies reacting to the feeling of the moment end opposes 
planning, rules, md structured meetings. Hanging loose further weakens any 
attempt to create c;n organized means for making end carrying out decisions. 
Example: In a community mcefing, students jgreed that everyone had a respon- 
sibility to attend the classes they had chosen end that students would talk to each 
other about going to class. In practice, students found it impossible to confront 
their friends in enforcing this understanding. 
5. Students' attitudes about involving themselves in decision-making varied between 
student subgroups. Generally; those involved in decision-making in an alternative 
school are hip white middle class students, whose concerns do not represent th^ 
concerns of other student subgroups (e.g. white and black working class students). 
Examplet Through four different schemes for student involvement in governance, 
a grr^jp of 10 students in 350 were always the»oncswho remained involved. They 
were mostly white hip students unrepresentative of the students as a whole. For 
example, many students in the school were interested in having a football team 
and cheerleaders, but thehip students who were most salient in decision-making 
meetings thought these activities were corny. 
These students orientations to decision-making contribute strongly to the typical patterns of 
development sketched in Section II, They are the forces that act "naturally and organically" 
to frustrate; attempts to involve students in decision-making. Some of their ramifications will 
be discussed later, including the question of whether it is really worth the energy to try to 
O Ive students In decision-making. 
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Stcff ctfituclcs about docision-makmg : The staff members of alternative schools begin with 
many crucial assets,' Thay are dissatisfied with traditional education and dedicated to find- 
ing other ways of teaching and learning. They want to work with and know students and 
fellow teachers as individuals, to humanize education. They ore willing to commit a great 
deal of energy to making the alternative school work. Most are willing to stay until 6 p.m. 
or later every night, ro endure endless meetings, to question just about every aspect of 
their own behovior and of the structure of their schools. 

Yet the staff members of alternative schools olso seem to begin with some attitudes and 
beliefs that limit their effectiveness in both decision-making and in other aspects of build- 
ing an alternative school: 

1 • In their desire to bv= open and non-authoritarian with students, they fail to make 
full use of the competence they possess and the natural authority that comes with 
their experience. Rather than promoting student involvement by being non- 
directive, such staff members help create a chaotic school community that drains 
the limited energy of students and staff. 

Example: Stgdents in an urban-^altgrnative school decided they wanted to go on 
0 camping trip. They asked a teacher to go along. Most had never been camping 
before. However, they relied on everybody to bring what was needed; they 
didn't clarify any responsibilities students would have on the trip; and at the last 
minute, they decided to let some additional friends go along. The teacher stayed 
in the background, feeling the trip was the students' thing and they would learn 
from their mistakes. The trip was f Iosco. Some students got drunk and stole 
equipment from other students and other compers, A student cut his hand with an 

ERLC 
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oxe ond a huge bonfire got out of control for a f e v minutes. 
2. Staff members incvitobly ploy o key role in decision-moking within the school 
becouse of their centrol relctionshl;-) to it. They are constontly present ot the 
school and have the best access to informotion that shopes decisions. They hove 
pondered the goals and nature of the school extensively, and hove highly devel- 
oped ideos obout what the school should become. They hove o professionol stoke 
in the school's success thot is not shored by porents and students. Yet they ore 
often reluctont to foce the issues of power ond authority implied by their role. 
One common consequence of this attitude is thot the scoff's decision-making power 
increoses informolly, without the students or the stoff themselves being owore of 
Its extent. 

Example: After the town meeting foiled, there wos never ony formol ottempt to 
creote on olternotive. However, more ond more, the stoff meetings become the 
key oreno for decision-moking. Few students understood this, however^ ond did 
not hove o cleor idea where certoin key decisions obout the school were being 
made. Since the stoff's assumption of power wos grodual, they never cleorly 
stated and publicized the foct thot they wore making key decisions obout the 
school's future. 

4^' Staff members hove greet difficulty In working cooperotively. Although they 
talk o greet deol obout community, the conflicting concept of "doing your own 
thing" is whot stoff members reoHy oct on. Because of over-concern obout any- 
one becoming too powerful, stoff is extremely reluctont to delegate outhority ond 
to olfow r.*mbers of the staff to ossume o leadership role. 

ERLC 
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Example: Some students complained that there was no qyiet place to study In the 
school, that some students turned everyplace into a. Icungc ond made it im- 
possible to study • Staff members agreed to keep several sections of the school 
as quiet areas. However, only a few followed through on this decision when it 
meant confronting studenis. Two staff members told students they didn't agree 
with the decision, and indicated to students that staff members who were trying 
to follow through on the agreement were just too uptight* 
4, Having escaped from the phoney expertise of the traditional school, staff members 
underestimate the need for alternative forms of expertise in their own school. 
They rely too much on the notion that any well-meaning "open*' person con be an 
effective teacher, counselor, etc. 

Exomple: The staff believe that any sensitive well-meaning person can counsel 
students individually or in a group. However, counseling groups thct were set 
up disbanded after w year, with students complaining about aimless wondering 
discussions and staff expressing the need for more training in group leadership 
and group process. 

The$e attitudes of staff members, which hove decisively influenced the patterns of school 
development with respect to decision-making, will Lu discussed again in the analysis of 
specific issues presented later in this section. 

Institutional context ; We hcve called the third main ingredient in the development of 
alternative school decision-making the Institutionol context. It includes both those ports 
of the outside environment that Influence the school (school system, neighborhood, accred- 
iting agency, foundation, etc) and some key planning decisions in the development of an 
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alternative school thaf set clear limits on whet can be done in fhe school once it is operating. 

Seme key aspects of an alternative school's institutional context that affect patterns of 

decision-making include: 

1 • School size: 200 students seem to be the upper limit in school size before a 

qualitatively different set of problems emerge in decision-making (some would set 
the limit much lower — at 50). 200 is the largest number of students that will 
allow most students and teachers to know each other ot least by name and face. 
Within such a community, many grievances and conflicts can be dealt with in an 
informal face-to-facc way. It is much easier for students within such a school to 
have a personal stake in its operation. In large schools, many decision-making 
meetings are preoccupied with logistics, and the options open to people for 
dealing with such issues as fighting and security are severely limited* A ''school" 
could be composed of a nymber of units of 200 provided they are geographically 
separated* But the mere fact of having 1200 or 2000 students in one location is 
Impossible to overcomej even with a house system or other means of subdividing 
students • ^ 
2. Free choice of the school by students; Ideally, students should have as free on 
option as possible to choose a particular alternotive schooL With such free 
choice operating, different alternatives can clarify at the time the stgdent decides 
whether or not to enter the school the type of education they offer and al» the 
responsibilities they expect students to fulfil I # Based on the experience of several 
alternati\^es now iri existence, the attempt to impose an alternative on a student 
body that has no choice about whether to attend (e,g, by taking over a neighbor- 
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hood school through agreement with the board of education) is unworkable. 

In connection with this issue of student choice, it should be remembered that 
few public or private schools con be chosen with complete freedom in the current 
educational system. An alternative school may represent a student*s only viable 
option, given repressive and dangerous trGditional schools, compulsory attendance, 
parental pressure, and the lack of meaningful {ob options for young people. 
Student diversity : A hallmark of many olternati /e schools has been their commitment 
to attracting as c'iveiso a student body as possible in terms of race, ethnic group, 
social class, and jDrevious success in school* ParHcular alternative schoois hove 
been hard-pressed to meet the needs of such diverse student bodies in one school 
progrjm, and there is some evidence that it is the white middle class student who 
benefits most in each situation. A different approach is to create a series of 
schools that make a greater attempt to clarify the types of programs they will 
offer and students they can serve. The pros and cons of this idea are discussed 
under the heading of Student Diversity later in this section and in the working 
paper contained in Appendix C. Whatever one*s position on the issue of 
student diversity, it is clear that the initiol decision made about the student body's 
composition is a crucial choice that affects many aspects of the school *s develop- 
ment including decision-making. 

Physical Location: The choice of a location is a key consideraiton influencing 
the decision-making process in several crucial ways. Survival in certain locations 
dictates limits on student activity that often become thorny issues in alternative 
schools. For example, an alternative school within a traditional school must 
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consider conflicts with conservative tenents that can result in eviction. Schools 
located in areas with high burglary rates must consider how they can work out 
the concept of an open campus without losing all their equipment. Failure to 
consider physical location ond to clarify the constraints it puts on people as a 
condition for entering the school will result in constant hassels related to this issue. 
Program history: Most alternative schools begin with no history of post operation, 
which is to their advantage. However, some alternative schools don't start from 
scratch. For example, when a traditional school is designated to experiment and 
a new staff is brought cn, or when an alternative school in a crisis hires a new 
director, key events of past history forclose certain options that may be possible 
in a completely new alternative. For example, a large alternative public school 
had several serious racial fights and a new director had been brought on. It 
seemed clear to him that one more incident in the school would result in severe 
restrictions being placed in it, and he felt that he had to limit open access to 
the school to outsiders and to make the rule that students had to sign in at some 
class or learning center at all times during the day. Others might have chosen 
other responses to the situation, but the point is that past history places constraints 
on alternative schools that connot merely be wished away. 
Reiationships with Funding and Accrediting Agencies; Any alternotive school is 
constrained somewhat in its operations by its relationship to funding and accrediting 
agencies. A public alternative must constantly fight to maintain its autonomy in 
the face of school board rules and decisions. A private alternative must expend 
large am.ounts of energy raising funds from individuals or from other organizations 
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(e.g. when VISTA pays some of the school's teachers). No alternaflve fhtn operafes 
"outsJde the system". Schools merely choose the points at which they wish to relate 
to the larger society. Such relationships put important constraints on the school's 
autonomy in decision-making. They force the school to constantly reconcile its 
own ogendo with the ag;enda of other organizations and individuals. Survival 
with integrity means that as many people as possible in the school understand 
potential internal/external contradictions so that they con be faced honestly and 
reconciled in decision-making. 

Some Specific Issues 

The preceding discussion of three important ingredients fcr alternative school decision- 
making student attitudes, staff attitudes, and the institutional context— should help clarify 
the analysis of six specific issues in decision-making that received special consideration at 
the conference. The following analysis of these issues con not be considered a blueprinf 
for desirable alternative school decision-making, but rather as on importcjnt but limited 
starting point for further discussion, experimentation, and analysis. 

Should students be involved in decision-making? The lock of initial interest in decision- 
making that has been experienced in almost every alternative school caused conference 
participants totethink the rationale for student involvement and to ask whether it was really 
necessary. Some people argued that the original rationale for involving students was that 
school iritiorors hod felt that srudents really wonted to be involved, that studcmt involvement 
wo^ vital to the survival of the school. Based on their experience with widespn^od student 
apathy, they argued that it would be better to place decision-making clearly in the hands of 
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fhe staff and fo clevofe more staff energy to finding out what students wanted through talking 
and working with them, rather than constantly prodding them to become directly involved in 
a formal decision-making process. Other participants responded that they did not feel a 
viable school community could be created in the long run without direct student involvement?. 
They presented two main arguments: 

1. If students' main avenue for Involvement in dacision-making is through complaining 
and expressing opinions to staff, they will, in the ion^ run, see the school as 
being governed arbitrarily and become alienated from it. Without bearing respon- 
sibility for working through a decision-making process and carrying out decisions, 
they will expect that their complaints will always be remedied without undec- 
standing the difficulties involved in actuolly making and carrying out decisions. 

2. Lower and working class students and ethnic minorities get short-changed in 
alternative schools. A decision-making procedure left primarily in the hands of 
middle class teachers will reinforce the class-biased nature of many alternative 
school practices. 

The argument that it isn't necessary to involve students in decision-making was 
questioned from a second perspective. It was argued that even if student involvement is 
unnecessary to make the alternative school work in the short run, it is necessary cs a 
prtparotion for later lifw. To fail tc involve students in decision-making, it wcs argued, 
was merely to reinforce th9 passivity students had acquired in the traditional school and 
traditional culture. Two commentaries were written on this issue by participants. Jerry 
FUtchcr discusses ways that alternative schools might prepare students to identify and to 
acHvely protest significant infringements on human rights. 
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Steve Wilson's paper on Metro, while bringing a general reaction of accuracy from 
most people, is also profoundly disturbing in a number of ways. One seems especially 
important to me. Students only protest about trivial Issues of personal comfort. As 
long as they are comfortable, as long as they have freo'Som to maneuver in their 
individual expressive realm, they tend not to protest about other kinds of issues. 

It could be argued that our society suffers from g similar inability on the port of 
its |:eople to identify and respond to significant infringements of human rights. ... It 
may not be o coincidence that in school the same thing seems to happen. Students 
only protest over creature comforts which affect them. . . . Suppose we decided that 
possibly the most significant education for citizenship wos the ability to identify a 
significant infringement of human rights or basic American rights when one is brewing, 
end to be willing and nble to protest in so^e significant way. If schools provided 
training in such citizenship competencies, they would presumably provide opportunities 
for protests about significant social issues. 

However, protests interact in complex woys with energy and emotional resources. . . . 
We oVi too often assume that fighting for any cause is good cod educational for students 
(or that any form of student decision-making is gooc?). The assumption seems to be 
that small successes lead on to lorge and more significant successes, that practice 
in decision-making on o small scale, in which a student is successful, will give him 
confidence to take on increasingly more difficult decisions; that successful protest in 
small matters will lead on to the undertaking of protest in more significant matters. 
The evidence from M^tro and Adams would seem to Indicate that success in the 
expressive, creature comfort area leads to apathy. Possibly we should give much more 



thought" to what kinds of experiences in fact lead \o an cnhancgc! capacity tc undertake 
more significant ;:rotcst. Alinsky's techniques, for instcnce, clon't put people through 
a long scries of small protests to train them for more significant undertakings. 

The possibility of fatigue, of energy drain, is tco real. We ought to work on the 
issue of selectivity, of how to know when a fight is so important :s to deserve the 
expenditure of our limited emotional and energy resources, 

Glorionne Wittes prepared a working paper expressing consiste .f point of view. She 
distinguished the politics of protest end the politics of institution building . She argues that 
the letter may be more necessary for student involvement in alternative schools but that 
"both ore valid vehicles for change, and both should fx* encouraged in alternative schools." 
The politics of institution-building she argues, "requires c: different motivation, a more 
sophisticated awareness of means and ends, and an articulated ideology/* She criticizes 
the nebulous free-flowing atmosphere of many alternative schools onr! feels that the setting 
of limits is healthy for students' development^ so long as their are clear avenues for the 
resolution of conflicts: 

Tension provokes participation in attempts to change the unpalatable situation. 
Institutional structure and constraints (provideil they are not unduly repressive) may 
l^e more productive to tecch citizenship skills to kids then cn environment which, likg 
a vacuum, poses no constraints to move against. Compulsory attendance, no smoking 
rules, etc. may force kids and staff to articulate values, to consider reality pressures 
and external constraints, etc. and in some cases generate active forms of stud^;nt 
protest. 
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To be accountable to students a teacher must hold values and demonstrate these 
values in some sort of course structure, class requirements, etc. Without these, students 
Jon't know what to expect from the teacher -^r whet Is expected from them. . Account- 
ability builds in constraints, and with it, possible conflict between students and 
teachers. . * . 

Some specific suggestions for increasing student involvement in decision-making ore 
contained in Section IV of "Student Involvement in Decision-making in an Alternctive High 
School". Additional suggestions are also presented in subsequent parts of this section,. 

Trust, Commitment, and LecrJershIp : Participant?* comments about their schools focused 
repeatedly on the gap between expressed desires toiforwo community and the actual be- 
havior of staff and students: 

We [propose to be a community in ogr proposol, yet once c stu Jent is in here, they 

don*t wont to be involve ' in becoming a community. 

There also exists a problem in clarity among students concerning what is an 

clternotive and what is a copout. 

We need to !eal with the gap between the fantasy and reality of love and community. 

There is a lot of selfishness growing out of the concern for individual ficedom on the 

faculty. 

- — There is too much love talk. Not enough love action. 

For both students and staff, "building a community" and "doing your own thing" comg 
Into constant conflict. Ir practice, staff and students are often unwilling to change their 
own personal priorities or habits for the good of the community. For example, in one school, 
the following incident occured: 
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Within a few months after moving Into a new building, the walls were covered with 
marks and writing and the carpet with coffee and pop stains. Most students and staff 
were dissatisfied with this situation; funds for npcarpeting and repainting would not 
be available for five /ears. Furthermore, the disintegration of the building left the 
school open to attack by o hostile school superintendent who orgued thot the alternative 
school was demolishing a new building at a time when many kids had to attend prc-1900 
schools. But from doy to day, it was impossible for students (who talked a great deal 
about developing a caring community) to keep their feet off the wall, to pick up pop 
cons so they wouldn't be spilled, etc. 

Teachers often follow the same patterns as students: 

We tried to keep teachers* poperwork to a minimum, but one thing we really needed 
were complete information forms on courses people intended to teach. With 150 
courses, missing information fouled up our whole registration procedure. Even when 
this happened o couple of times, though, a few teachers still didn't bother to get the 
information in on time or to fill out the forms completely. 

Some might argue that the issue in these examples are not crucial; others strongly disagree. 

The point is that the dynamics represented by these examples constantly recur in oiternative 

schools. A situation like the following one is the exception rather then the rule: 

During a basketball game two students got into an argument. We have physical 
education at a Y.M.C.A. If a fight broke out (and students from the school customarily 
settled disagreements by fighting in their day to day lives), we wouldn't have had 
focilities for gym. This would mean no credit and no gradation unless we found other 
facilities, i chose to walk out of the gym and let them decide if a fight or a gym 
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program. . . J hope it helped them to see that you cantalk things out without fighting 
or that sometimes personal things must be sublimated when the goal of the whole popu- 
lation is involved. 

Staff and students of olternc-ivc schools havw been reluctant to deal directly with the low 
level of cooperation in alternative schools, since this reality runs counter to the alternative 
school ideology. For example, when a particular form of governance faiU, the tendency has 
been to try another fcrmaj Structure (e.g. representation based on groups of friends rather than 
diverse counseling groups) rather than to confront the lack of commitment to the community that 
undercuts each specific structural change. 

One means for encouraging cooperation that has worked well in some situations, but 
has serious limitations. Is to oppeal to the need for unified action when the schooTs survival 
Ts threatened. In a crisis situation, individual differences and concerns are submerged (e.g. 
when the school might lose its building lease becouse of conflicts with other tenents). Appeals 
to the school's survival also work well in the first year, when it may be operating on a trial 
basts or under special scrutiny by the community. But as time passes, appeols based on threats 
to the school's survival lose their effect. Furthermore, the frequent use of this type of appeal 
suggests that in normal times strong cooperative effort in building o community is not necessary. 

Related to the problems of cooperation in alternative schools is the problem of mutual 
trust. Because one of the major shortcomings of the traditional school is its top-down authority 
pattern, participants in alternative school have guarded carefully against ony accumulation 
of power in the bonds of one person or group. This concern has unfortunately led in many 
cases, to an extreme lack of trust. Those most concerned abcut decision-making feel they 
must directly participate in the formulation of even the tiniest decisions and plans. They 
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are unwilling to delegate authority to their fellows tc work those things out in more monageablo 
groups and to allow individuals to play a leadership role in reaching decisions or carrying out 
tasks. 

But, as indicated earlier, direct democracy has not proved a viable means for operating even 
a small alternative community. The failuer of the town meeting or the all-staff meeting, when 
they are the only decision-making forum, diminishes trust instead of increasing it. It is clear 
thai alternative schools must develop mechanisms for decision-making that will build trust 
rather than diminishing it, and that these mechanisms must involve the willingness to delegate 
authority and to allow individuals to assume leadership. 

If the observations in this subsection are correct, then the participants in alternative 
schools need to develop a much greater capacity for cooperative action, sacrifice, mutual 
trust, and willingness to delegate responsibility and accept leadership. Once cgain, these 
qualities will not "emerge naturally." They must be seen as explicit objectives to work toward 
and not as the obvious outcome of sincere hopes and dreams. The structure and practice 
within the schools must reflect these objectives, and staff and students will need specific 
educatian in skills related to achieving these difficult goals. 

Clarity in Decision-making ; Participants were agreed that one primary characteristic of a 
successful approach to shared decision-making is clarity. This runs counter to the philosophies 
of many alternative schools who pride themselves on lack of structure and the fact that decisions 
are often made on the spot ondona person to person basis rather than being structured and 
institutionalized. The tacit assumption hos been that all structure linaits freedom and inhibits 
growth. 
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Confcrence pcrticfpants adopted a different viewpoint. They felt that some clorificction 
and structure empowers people rather than limiting them. For example, if decision-making 
meetings are always called spontaneously, if the agendas of meetings aren't publicized, if 
meetings are long and rombling, if results aren*t publicized, this free-wheeling approach 
drastically restricts the types of people who will be involved in decisio' -making. Information 
about times, places, and topics of meetings and information about what went on at previous 
meetings will flow largely through informal friendship networks, often consisting of staff and 
a few tuned in students. It will be difficult fcr other students and perhaps some staff members 
to attend meetings that they chance to hear about when they are not certain what will be 
discussed. Even fewer people will stick out one or more of these meetings when it seems cs if 
nothing gets done and no one ever gets to the point. 

In a situation like this (which is typical of many past alternative school experiences), 
a measure of clarity and structure will broaden participation and increase the amount of 
energy that is productively directed to strengthening the school. At the conference, partici- 
pants identified several areas in which greater clarity would strengthen alternative schools: 
i. Goals ; In some schools, there are basic and continuing conflicts that results from 
a difference of opinion about what the school's goals are. In other schools, there 
is a differential awareness of goals, with some people having a highly developed 
perception of the school's goals and with others having no idea that the school has 
any goals ot all. Lack of agreement about goals leads to constant wrangling about 
specific issues and contributes to a lock of trust and an unwillingness to delegate 
authority. 

Without believing that a school's goals will ever be perfectly clear or that they 
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con or should ell be stated in terms of behavioral obicctives, conference porticiponfs 
Hvggested thot: 

a. A stotcmcnt of a school's goals be formulotcd with porticipation of everyone in 
the school . 

b. That those goals be stotod os specif icol I y os possible. 

c. Thot to the extent possible, they be ordered in terms of importonce. 

d. Thot they be widely and continuolly publicized to every member of the school 
community. 

e. Thot they be reviewed regulorly ond modified when oppropriote. 

Extcrnol constroints; Any person joining the school community should be given o 
cleor understonding of the externol constroints imposed on the school ond the woys 
in which these constroints offect the school's operation. If the school is in on 
office building ond students aren't permitted to go into certoin ports of the building , 
this should be mode cleor initiolly. If stoff members must fill out certoin meoning- 
less reports to sotisfy o funding ogency, this should be mode cleor initiolly. This 
is not to soy thot extcrnol constraints con't be chonged. However, people should 
understond thot they currently exist, so thot they will never feel that they were 
deceived when they become o part of the school. 

Internol understandings ond limits; Unlike external constraints, internol under- 
stondings and limits ore those thot the school community con set for itself. Schools 
should, of course, be extremely coutious in setting up understondings ond limits, but 
if they exist they must be clorified to all leochcrs ond students who enter the school. 
For stoff, such limits might include the definition of their responsibilities in terms of 
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feaching, counseling, developing new courses, parficipofion in decision-making, 
participation in staff development, and paperwork. For students, such limits might 
include responsibilities for participating in learning experiences, decision-making 
and community responsibilities, and behavior limits. Conference participants 
questioned whether ony school community can function for Icng without clarifying 
such responsibilities (always subject to change, of course), 
Ovcrcll Plan for Decision-making ; Without presenting a detailed model for a 
governance structure, participants agreed that the governance structure for any 
particular school should be described as precisely as possible and that its structure 
and means of functioning should be clear to every person in the community. If 
someone has a complaint or an idea, they should know exactly when and where they 
can follow through on that complaint or Idea. 

In general, we feel that the best governmental structure would inrlude a repre- 
sentative governing board, a set of standing committees that deal with recurring issues 
and activities, and special committees that come into existence to deal with specific 
problems. These groups should include staff, students, and possible parents. 
Different sized groups, with different compositions, and different methods of pro- 
cedure are appropriate for different types of decision-moking . Alternative schools 
should occumulate experience that suggests which types of forums are best for which 
types of decisions. For example, all-school meetings are, on the basis of past 
experience, effective forums for airing opinions and grievances for a smaller group 
that will then make a decision for building solidarii^y in crises, and for deciding 
between well-articulated alternatives on key issues that are of high Interest. 
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Since a major danger in any representative decision-making process is thct there 
will be a gap between the decision-makers and the rest of the community^ a major 
activity of the governance structure (perhaps the concern of a permanent committee) 
should be to inform people about the nature of the governance structure, the decisions 
that have been mode, and the ways in which additional people can get involved in 
decision-making. 

One working paper prepared at the conference by Mike Lawler outlined some 
tentative idecs about the dynamics of effective decision-m,iking structures. This 
paper is contained in Appendix C, 

Procedures within decision-making groups: The conference participants believed that 
decision-making should be as efficient os possible, consistent with everyone getting 
a reasonable hearing for his or her views. This would imply an agenda, some rules 
of procedures, and a procedural leader who is supported by other group members in 
this role. Within such a framework, some suggested steps were developed that 
should be taken before a decision is mode. These steps call for analysis, clarification, 
and agreement in the following areas: 

a. The issue. Exomining and clarifying the issue focuses the attention of those 
involved on the heart of the matter. This clarification should include such 
points as the relationship of the issue to the goals and current structure of the 
school. 

b. Boundaries. Once the issue has been defined, an examination must be made 
of the boundaries involved. These include external boundaries such as ac- 
countability to outside agencies, legal constraints, etc., and internal 
boundaries such as deadlines, lines of responsibility, etc. 



c. Roles in decision-making. Responsibility for gathering information related to 
♦'he decision, clarifying alternatives, or actually the making of the decision 
may be delegated in some way. Responsibility for actually making a decision 
or for gathering information related to the decision may be delegated in some 
way. This may require setting up new roles or redefining roles for this 
particular decision-making process. If such clarification of roles is necessary, 
there must be formal agreement about any role definitions set up. 

d. Rules of procedure. Participants must agree on clear rules for making the 
decision. Preferably, procedure for making decision will have been sot up 
in advance, and nof developed on the spot while a specific issue is under 
consideration. 

e. Foliow'through, The group who makes the decision must be aware of the 
need to define a follow-through procedure when the task is completed. This 
consideration must take into account responsibility for carrying out the 
decision, possible repercussions of the decisioning and sanctions that might 
be necessary if the decision is not carried out. Consideration of this issue 
before the decision is made should shape the final decision^ This analysis 
may reveal that a seemingly attractive decision cannot be carried out or 
would require too much effort for the benefit involved. 

It should be recognized that this prc-decision process may take as little as five 
minutes or as much as several weeks. Each step should be clarified before the next 
IS taken. At any time along with way, obstacles to agreement may cause the process 
to shift back to the first step and begin again. 
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Carrying out decisions ; Alternative schools hove liscovorcd that carrying out 
(Jecisicns is much more fMfficult than making thtm. Several ideas were a Jvanccd 
about ways to increase the chances that r'ecisicns arc ccrriec! out: 

a. Within c'ocision-making meetings, it shoulf! be clear to everyone present just 
whet decisions have been made anr! who needs to ''!o what to carry them out. 

b. There should be an effective procevlure for communicnting decisions to people 
in the school community. 

c. There should be a general understanding within the school community that 
people will abide by decisions made in the regular decision-making process 
whether they personally agree with them or not. 

d. There should be a review process built into the governance structure, so that 

success in carrying out decisions can be evaluated and in some cases sanctions 

applied for failure to abide by decisions. 
Conditions for the exclusion of tgachers and staff : When alternative schools ore 
started in cn atmosphere of high commitment anr! good feeling, the possibility of 
kicking someone cut is severally not considered* The decision tc exclude someone 
is especially unthinkable at the start, when the school is seen by many as dealing 
with the needs of the widest possible crc«-secticn of students. A honeymoon 
period ct the beginning of the program confirms the judgment that ''we just don't 
have many of the problems that other schools have." 

Yet every school represented at the conference has been faced with the need 
to exclude some student or staff member. In reflect ing on this experience^ the 
following points are made: 
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a. If the limits an.' expectations in th^ program had been mcr!e cLcr from the 
beginning, the schools woul 'n't, in most cases, have c!riftc J into c situati 
where somer^nc was so f'jre out of line that he/she hud to be cxclud*^:'. 

b. Each school should have u process that involves c set of steps proSentinj 
feedback, options, counseling, etc. to someone who is seriously outside the 
expectations that ore set up. However, when all else fails, the find step 
in this process must be exclusion. 

c. Without clear limits and a clear process for dealing with students an * stoff 
who fail to meet community expectations, the decision to exclude someone 
will inevitably be seen as unfair ond harsh and can sometimes tear the school 
apart. If limits are unclear and must be invented at the time a decision is 
made about whether to exclude someone, people will point to a dozen 
exomples of others who did the same thing cr something worse with no 
consequences. It is disosterous to be deciding the school's general policies 
onJ the fate of on individual ^t the some time. 

The preceding discussion of clarity in decision-mcking mi^ht sound harsh end authoritarian to 
$omc, out of keeping with the spirit of alternative schools. Two points should be made in 
response to this observation. First, since the core of the olternative school movement is a 
sensitivity to the individual, we assume that the suggestions mode here will be interpreted in 
the light of that sensitivity. The intent of this discussion is to help overcome some serious 
contradictions thot conference participants hove observed between the growth of a heolthy 
op€fn community •nd a style of individual action thjt justifies individual selfishness under 
the banner of freedom. Second, the notion that structure is necossjrily Ifmiting is simply 
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innaccuratc in light of the experience of altcrncjtive schools in the.post five ycjrs. On fh^. 
contrcry^ this cxperit^nce suggests th^t our continued growth depends on our obility to 
develop structure that can strengthen clternutive schools. To continue the rhct(Tlc cf organic 
growth in the face of recent experience would reflect dis Jsterous inobllity to profit from 
post successes and problerrjs. 

Student Diversity: Alternative schools have herd j commitment t*) deal with nil types of divcrsi 
on dimensions like roce^ ofhnic group, sncl::l class, level of basic reading nnd m:th skills, 
interests, p::$t success in school, and personality. They feel that considering any one of these 
dimensions, the traditionol school has served only a certain small percentage of students. 
After several years of experience, the question is now being thrown back at alternative schools 
How successful hove alternative schools been in dealing with student diversity? 

With respect to race, social class, and ethnic group, it Scems that alternative schools 
with diverse student bodies have benefitted white middle class students most and low-income 
students in general and ethnic minorities least. Many popular ossumptions of oltcrnotiv^. 
schooling hove a middle closs white bios. For exomple, the notion of ollowing o student to Ho 
his or her own thfng is fine for o student with bosic reading, writing, ond moth skills, but 
of questionoble volue to o block or brown student who locks these skills. Further, Jt is 
questionoble for middle closs teochers to tell block ond brown students thot college degrees 
ond moteriol things oren*t importont, when the middle class teocher hos occess to them, but 
his/her students don't. 

In the declsion-moking process, the some types of bioses ogolnst the non-middlc-closs- 
white students occur. For example, observotion iY>dicotes that low-income block students in o 
diverse oltcrnotivc school were less oble to toke odvontoge of the school's course options 
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because fhcy had difficulty copinc, with the lonj catalogue through which information about 
courses was communicctcj end because they were Lss tuned in to informal communication 
networks about the characteristics vjf the courses. 

The sturly of "Student Involvement in Dec ision-makinj in on Alternative Hic;h SchccT' 
describes the ways in which institutional clecision-makin,^ in the school fails to mesh with the 
styles, values, and priorities of "block school-alienated stuf'^ 

The diversity nf staff in an alternative school seldom mirrcjfs the diversity of its student 
body. This imbalance stcrrs in f^arf from a biased set ot assumptions about whet constitute 
a qualified teacher, with the person who hos done wide trovelinQ, oHended a prestigious 
university, and expounds c hip philosophy favored over someone who lacks these credentials 
!: jt is intimritely familiar with the process of growing up in c low-income neighborhood'* in the 
city, A major part of this problem is the difficulty of identifying; teachers who ore in touch 
with the realities of lower class and lower-middle class students, even ori frjculties that ere 
diverse by race . 

In the working paper prepared at the conference by Fritz Mulhauser (see Appendix C), 
he argues that alternative schools have foiled in trying to be all things to all people. The 
impulse to save the world resulted in ambiguity about what the strengths and weaknesses of 
alternative schools are. They have created c v different learning environment that serves some 
students better than the traditional school, but not c differentiated learning environment that 
serves the needs of different students in different ways. Instead of n set of similar alternOtive 
schools that claim they can serve everyone, he advocates c series of alternative that clarify 
more precisely what types of students they serve, what types of programs they ccn offer, what 
their expectations of students are, etc. Such alternatives already exist, serving, for example. 
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block sfuc'cnfs; Chicano sK^lcnfs, whifc lower-income students, one' stuHenfs wifh spccici 
career infercsfs. For excmplw, of fhe schools represented the conference, the Group School 
serves lower-income class students, whiL the School for Humcn Services is for students interest- 
ed in human service occi'.oations. 

Even within such fccuse ! citernaf ivcs, however, diversity will, of course, continue to 
be a major issue, A schr ol deolinr; only with low-income white students desires to be much 
more effective than tro'Jiticnol schools In responding to the cc nsideroble viiversity still reflected 
in their student bodies in terms of skill levels, life ^oals, perscnalities, interests, styLs f f 
action, etc. Thus, in both those schools that c ntinue to cj !mit the widest diversity of 
students ond in schools thot become more focused, conference participants see c need fcr 
increased capacity within particular schools to deal effectively with diversity. 

As in other orcas of concern, conference participants felt the ottempt should be to 
anticipate problems and to clarify goals and work towards them, rather than hoping that the 
ncods of diverse groups of students can be set by bein^ open and allowing relationships to 
tivolve "natu ally . 

With respect to dtcision— moking than, the question f student diversity raises issues 
like the following: 

J. Each dimension cf diversity that exists within nn.olternative school (e.g. race, 
career interest) puts cn additional strain on the effort to reach ar\d carry our 
widelyoccepted decisions within the school. How much diversity con a school 
hove before legitimate decision-making breaks down? 
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2, Wifhin any alfcrnafive school, fhera will be inifiol differences in the desire of 

students to participate in decision-making and the extent to which students will gain 
desired ends in the dec isicn-moking process. What types cf procedures can help 
lessen such disparities' 

A few ideas about deali^ig with diversity in decision-making are contained in Section IV of 
"Student Involvement in Decision-making in on Alternotive High School The type of 
clarity that was discussed in the previous section would, in the opinion of conference partici- 
pants, also contribute to the development of an acceptoble decision-making procedure in the 
light of student diversity. 

Decision-making and the Curriculum ; Decision-making relates to the curriculum in a number 
of crucial ways. At the level of the individual learning experience, decisions must bo 
reached between the student and the teacher or facilitator about the nature of the experience 
and the responsibilities of each person involved. At the institutional level, decisions must 
be made about the total structure of the learning program, dealing with questions like the 
following: 

— How do the leorning opportunities we provide relate to the school's goals for 

student development? 
—Should certain specific learning experiences or ccrtoin types of learning 

experiences be required for all students? 
— How can the internal ideas about the curriculum be reconciled with external 
constraints of school systems, accrediting agencies, and outside organirotions 
that cooperate with the school (e.g. of a museum or business that wants to 
offer a learning experience for students). 
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These questions suggest some thorny Issues that alternative schools have encountered 
'.i practice. After years of socialization in traditional schools, most students have **failed 
to seize the initiative to cvo've their own learning environment". Most students hove not 
identified individual interests and pursued them inHcpendi^ntly. AAost students have not 
related specific learning experiences to overall life goals. After many years of poinful ex- 
perience in traditional schools, students with skill deficiences have often not attempted to 
correct them in the alternative schools; on the contrary, they have sought to ovoid learning 
experiences that involve skill work. 

The rapid collapse of naive assumptions about the typical student taking control of 
his or her own learning led alternative school initiators to see the need for strategies that 
would facilitate the transition of students from the status of dependent to independent learners. 
In most schools, the result has been a smoragasbord of specific course offerings, a wide 
selection oT courses from which the student can choose. Generally, students are able not 
only to choose from a wide variety of co:.Tse offerings, but also to exert effective pressure 
for courses thot aren't offered and to develop arr! teach their own courses. In theory, the 
stage in which a student chooses co'wTsos frcn a wire menu of offerings is a transitional stage. 
This will be followed by a finol stcQe of truly independent learning in which students define 
their own interests without the course structure, by pursuing group and independent projects 
and extended learning activities that they themselves have developed. In practice, this 
theory hos encountered a number of difficulties: 

1. Many students do not tronscend the sfajeof choosing courses from the expanded and 
varied course catalogue of the alternative school. Further, they continue to deal 
with the alternative curriculum the seme way they dealt v 'rh the troditional 
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curriculum: as a game to be bcafcn, a puzzle <o be solved. The students continue 
to see themselves as a passive consumers of education. 

Some students do move beyond the course structure end becom< Mvcd in independ- 
ent and group projects that they have defined themselves, extenaed internship ex- 
periences/ educational travel, etc. But the students who grow in this way often 
tend to be the students who benefit most from whatever type of educational program 
they find themselves in, whether it be traditional or alternative. The students least 
likely to reach this stage are those who are also served most poorly by the traditional 
school. 

The quality of the smorgasbord of course offerings as a curriculum leaves much to be 
desired. First, its relationship to the school's overall goals for learning is often 
unclear. If a school is trying to combat racism, for example, or prepare students 
to deol with rapid cultural change, the smorgasbord assembled from specific teacher 
and student interests may have no clear relation to these goals. Fu^'ther, these 
mini-courses may not be related to each other; end the process of education within 
particular courses may be quite conventional, even though the course has a groovy 
title or meets in the community. 

Some felt these criticisms of the smorgasbord course plan, while containing some 
valid points, overlooked its advantages. They argue that alternative schools do not 
yet have a sufficient experience base to develop comprehensive plans for curricula. 
They feel that the smorgasbord approach, by encouraging many different ^/pes of 
learning activities can operate a netyral selection mechanism, since the best 
mini-courses can be retained, and refined and slowly build into a coherent education- 
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al program, while the ones that don't work can be easily dropped. They don't feci 
that the problem of groovy courses titles masking conventional teaching methods is 
caused or encouraged by fha smorgasbord approoch. On the contrary, they feel 
that when students and teachers develop courses they are interested in, the potential 
for effective courses is enhanced. 
Growing out of these concerns with the typical alternative school curriculum, a number 
of specific suggestions resulted and a number of specific issues were sharpened to the extent 
that they can now be analyzed further. There was general agreement that at the level of 
the specific learning experience: 

1. Teachers should develop and learn about specific alternative classroom approaches 
and techniques for promoting independent learning. 

2. Models should be developed for decision-making within a specific learning experience 
that will provide a plan for the specific experience that takes into account the needs 
and responsibilities of teacher and student. These agreements should include both 
limits on behavior and learning expectations that are satisfactory to both teacher 

and student. 

There was also general agreem nt about the need to l<^ok very critically at the smorgasbord 
curricuDum, and to begin this inquiry ly recognizing that the mere consumption of educational 
courses from an expanded menu falls far short of our ultimate goals for alternative learning 
programs. Discussing this desired reanalysis, however, led to two final perpJexing questions, 
both of which are closely related to other issues of decision-making discussed earlier. The 
first question is: Given the desire to bring the curriculum more directly in line with key 
learning goals of the school, what legitimate decision-making and curriculum development 

ERIC 
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process can be employed to move in this direction? One school, for example, attempted to 
pull together its smorgasbord curriculum by centering education around "core courses'' focused 
on urban problems and taught by several teachers cooperatively. The plan was a failure, 
partly due to inadequate planning and skill in cooperative teaching, partly because the core- 
course idea was not strongly supported in practice by many students and teachers, who wanted 
to maintain the smorgasbord approoch. Much more thinking needs to b-^ done abovjt ways of 
reconciling the need for developing new approaches to curriculum with the concept of shared 
decision-making end the general problems of clarity, trust, commitment, leadership, benefits 
to student subgroups, etc. outlined earlier. 

A second perplexing question closely related to the first is the question of specific re- 
quirements: What experiences or competencies should be required of all students ? Most 
participants agreed that the present learning program of the typical alternative school can 
often have the effect of limiting later options for students. This shortcoming stems partly from 
the school*s incomplete analysis of what options in terms of college, jobs, etc. it would like 
to prepare their students for. The problem partly stems from the fact that the open curriculum 
allows students to avoid certain types of learning experiences (e.g. students with low reading 
skills who avoid courses in reoding). There was general agreement that alternative schools 
have to think much more critically about their responsibility to prepare students for the choices 
and barriers they will confront after leaving school. There was also general agreement that 
alternative schools had to be much more effective in counseling students about the implications 
of immediate educational choices in terms of their effects on options open later in life. 

There was disagreement, however, about some further sieps. Some people advocated 
minimum skill levels for graduation from an alternative high school (Community High School, 



fcr example, requires 12th grade reading and 8fh grade mcth ability for graduation). Others 
termed such compc^ency requirements "rigid and out of dcte, Others argued that certain 
specific learning experiences should be required of all students. Some felt that carefully con- 
sidered requirements were the only way to prevent students from closing off key Jlfe opportu- 
nities^ while others felt that the schooTs responsibility was to present as much information as 
possible about the potential benefits of a specific learning experience, but to maintain the 
individual's ultimate freedom to decide what he/she wanted to ('o. Charity Jumes suggested 
a context in which certain specific learning experiences could be made mandatory while 
guarding against the proliferation of rigid and inappropriate requirements: "In my view, it 
should be permi'>iible within the Jecision-making framewc-rk for a group of teachers to say to 
a student (or rather one of them by agreement), unless you can give us a good reason why you 
shouldn't take such and such a course we're going to make it a requirement for x weeks, but 
wo are doing this with you in a spirit of inquiry and want yau to come back later and say if 
It helps or if not, why, not.'* 

Burning Out: When an alternative school begins in an atmosphere of high commitment and 
good feeling, little thought is generally given to the need to conserve energy. The hallmark 
of thp cltcrnative school staff and student body is their long hours at the school, the/r w/II/ng- 
ness to make the school the central, often theonly, focus of their lives. The organic philsophy 
of development has a postulate that is supported nicely by the evidence of high commitment 
that is present everywhere when a school opens: the notion that all mistakes are growth ex- 
periences that automatically bring the school closer to an ideal method of operation. Applied 
to decision-making, this idea might lead to a statement like the following: "We know the all- 
school meeting probably won't work, but when people see it's not working they'll learn from 
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their mistakes and try something else." The imoge is one of a sailing ship, tocking now this 
way and now thot^ with the crew becoming increasingly more skillful in keeping the ship on 
course. 

A cornier but more appropriate image might be of o person running across a field, with 
someone firing o gun at him/her, Eoch time this person makes g. mistake, he/she is shot in 
the s*^omach, with a corresponding loss of vital fluids ond a cumulotive droin on the capoclty 
to run, stumble, or crowl forward. This image is much more appropriate for considering the 
development of alternotive schools, since it takes into account the limited omount of energy 
ovoiloble to o given school over ony extended period and the high cost of eoch mistoke. 

This drain of energy, this process of "burning out" which was referred to often at the 
conference, must be carefully considered in the development of any plon for decision-making 
in olternfctive schools. For the psychological stresses and the endless romb'ing meetings of the 
typicol olternative school decision-moking process are viewed in retrospect os a mojor con- 
tributor to the burning out process. Some specific general izotions about burning out, boscd 
on alternotive school experience, follows: 

1 . The initiators of o school ond the first group of students ond teochers involved in its 
operotion have an abnormally high level of energy in working on the new project. 
Yet they assume that they themselves can sustain this energy level and that teochers 
ond students who are brought in later will also operote ot these high energy levels. 

2. One manifestotion of burning out is that students and stoff begin to narrow their 
concerns within the school by withdrawing from decision-making and other octivities 
(e.g. o formerly octive teacher who withdrows into just teaching a particular subject) 
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3. Another manifestation of burning out is the high rate of turnover on alternative school 
staffs. Many schools turn over almost completely in three or four years. 

This past experience suggests strongly that decision-making procedures must be developed 
with constant consideration to their cost in terms of the limited pool of energy available. Past 
experience with burning out also reinforces the initial premise on which the conference was 
based: the crucial need at this point in history for alternative schools to begin to learn from 
eachother's specific successes and failures in areas like decision-making, so that valuable 
energy is not wasted in repeating approaches that have a high probability of failing* 
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V. Some Conclusions and Some Questions 
As we have tried to emphasize and reemphasize in this report, the conference did not 
come up with a handbook for decision-making in alternative schools. Many important 
decision-making issues weren't covered in conference discussions, others that were discussed 
aren*t included in the report, many discussions raised more questions than they answered, etc. 
At the same time, the conference did make significant progress on a number of topics and 
reinforced for many the idea that there are common patterns in our experience and that we can 
find ways to learn from each other. 

At the risk of further over-simplifying the complexities of alternative school decision- \ 
making, we have summarized (below some of the ideas presented at the conference which 
elicited general agreement). Some of these ideas are generalizations about past experience, 
especially problems in our past experience. Some are positive principles for future action,, 
but few spell out exactly how things might be done. For each statement, a number of specific 
questions should be raised: How could this be done in practice? What are the dangers of 
proceeding in 'his direction? How should this idea be modified in a specific school? 

Yet the need for further analysis and experimentation should not obscure the extent to 
which the conference participants were able to agree on the common threads in their past 
experience and the common issues that are key to the strengthening of alternative school 
decision-making in the future. The commonalities are summarized below: 

1. You can't build a healthy alternative school merely by opposing everything the 
old school stands for. 

2. Even when teachers, students, and parents leave traditional schools, they still 
bring with them their past experiences, attitudes, strengths, and weaknesses. 
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Thes^ characterfstics offcn emerge in the new situation rather than some "natural'' 
man or woman. 

3. The staff of any alternative school will almost inevitably play a central role in the 
school because of their experience, constant access to information, professional 
stake in the school, etc. Ways must be found to reconcile this reality with an 
effective plan for shared decision-making. 

4. Certain functions must be carried out for an alternative to survive and reach Its 
goals, and there are a limited number of approaches that can be used to carry out 
these functions effectively. 

5. Many values and approaches that have been dubbed "natural" by the alternative 
school movement reflect, in reality, the particular world-view of the American 
white middle class. 

6. There are strong similarities in the specific ways in which various alternative 
schools have tried to reach their goals and in the problems they have encountered. 

7. The alternative school is in danger of becoming the latest national fad in education. 

8. Alternative schools that are just starting ore repeating many of the same energy- 
consuming mistakes of existing alternative schools. 

9. Direct democracy through all-school or community meetings is inadequate as the 
primory method of decision-making. Some effective form of repre$6;ntativc 
governance must be found. 

10. Students who enter alternative schools typically have limited interest in becoming 
involved in decision-making, beyond insuring their freedom in areos touching 
their daily personal lives, such os dress, movement, association, etc. 

ERIC 
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IK Studunfs strongly distrust anything that resembles traditional governance structures 
because of thoir negative past experience v/ith student councils, etc. 

12. Students generaiiy sec theJr most oppropricte role in dccisicn-moking in terms of 
compicining to the staff and letting them solve the problems. But unless they arc 
involved in the complexities of making and carrying out decisions, it seems unlikely 
that students v/Jll feel the Institution has dealt adequately with their problems. 

13. Student involvement in decision-making is often limited to a small subgroup of 
middle class hip students. Other subgroups aren't adequately represented by these 
students. 

14. An important goal of on olternotive school should be to help students learn to become 
effectively involved in decisions about key social issues not tied to their Immediotc 
personal comfort. 

15. In their desire to bt' open and non-authoritarian, faculty fail to make full use of 
their competence in alternative schools. 

16. Having escaped the phcney expertise of the traditional school, staff members 
underestimate the need for new forms of expertise in olternotive schools. 

17. 200 students seems to be the upper limit in school size before a qualitatively 
different sot of problems emerge in decision-mcking. Beyond this limit, ?t is 
impossible to settle many crucial problems through fact-to-facti contact, 

18. It does not seem workable in practice (in addition to whatever ethical problems 
it rcisci) for an alternative to be imposed on students who can't freely choose it. 

19. Physical location places key constratints on alternative school decision-making. 
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20. No alfernaf ivc' operates "outside the system." Schools merely choose the points 
at which they wish to relate to the larger society. The school will constantly 
face the issue of conflict between its own agenc*a and the agenda of the outsicV? 
individuals end organizations to which it must relate . 

21 . Staff and students of alternative schools act mere often cn the idea of "doing your 
own thing" than on the idea of "building n community." In practice staff and 
students are often unwilling tc change their personal priorities or habits for the 
good of the community 

22. Ccnstont appeals to the danger of external threats are inadequote to build on 
alternative community, 

23. There is often a limited amount of trust between people In alternative schools. 
This is related to an extreme reluctance to delegate authority or to allow anyone 
to play a leadership role. 

24. One of the primary meons for strengthening olternotive school decision-making 
should be to increase its clarity, 

25. Without clarity concerning basic goals, continuing conflicts on specifics are 
likely to immobilize the school. 

26. Schools should clarify what external constraints they operate under. Any student 
or teacher joining the school should understand thot at that point in time^ these 
external constraints are a reality of the schooP$ operation. 

27» While maintaining an atmoshpere of freedom and sensitivity to individuals, 

alrernative schools must define the understandings and limits that have been set 
up internally. The resulting responsibilities of students and teachers should be 
clarified as a condition for becoming part of the school. 
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28, A clear strucfua for shared Jccision-making should be dgv^^lopcd that fells fhc 
school community who JeC'icS what^ how^ and when. The nature of this 
structure shjuld be effectively communicotcd to everyone in the schoc 

29^ Since a key danger in representative decision-making process is thc.t there will 
be a gap between the lecisicn-makers end the res^ of the community, o major 
octivlty of the governance structure should be to inform people about the decisions 
that have been made and the ways in which additional people con feed back 
Information t: cr get directly Involved in decision-making. 

30. An explicit procedure should be follcwe ' within the decision-making meetings 
that clarifies such issues os the relation of the decision to the school's goals, 
the external constraints that might be in conflict with the decision, etc. 

31. Alternative schools have found tha*- carrying cut decisions is even more difficult 
than making them. Any decision must include the definition of clear responsibif ities 
for carrying it out. 

32. Members of the school community should agree to comply with legitimate decisions 
even when they don't personally agree with them, 

33. C lear provisions should be developed for the exclusion of staff and students. A 
process should be spelled out that provides many opportunities for feedback, self- 
defense/ etc, but culminates with the possibility that a person can be excluded 
from the school . 

34. At present^ middle class students see their concerns acted on in schools with diverse 
student bodies more often than other st^ents. Means for remedying this situation 
must be found. 

ERIC 
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35. School inifiafcrs should carefully cxcmine their reasons for seeking a JivcTSC 
stuJent borjy anJ their capacity to /eal with one. Another possible opprooch, 
5s to create o series of clternative schools Mch with unique set of purposes, 
rather than a 'mitting everyone to a single schorl with vogglly .lefinei purposes* 

36. Even as one of 3 series of focused schools, an effective oltern^ tive school must 

be more effective in dealing positively with diverse culturol bcckgruunds, interests, 
ottitu Ics, abilities, etc. 

37. Trvjsnsitionol strotegies are necessary to help studt^nts move from c*ependent to 
inJepenc!ent learning. These strotegies must not have the effect of creating o 
new brand of possivg kerning within a more humane environment. 

38. The pros and cons of the smorgasbord approach to curriculum must be carefully 
explored and alternativgj developed that will work in practice. 

39. Decision-making about a direction for alternative school curriculum raises ell 
the problems of clarify, tryst^ commitment^ leaJership^ benefits to subgroups^ 
etc* raised in other dQcision-making areas. 

40. Teachers nee ! t'o learn about and develop positive olternctive approaches to 
classroom decision-making techniques of teaching^ and techniques of individuol 
and group counsel (ng « It is not enough to be a warm open person who wants to 
move in a r^ow direction unless one is working to develop such skills* 

41. There was disagreement about the value of requiring cerfoin competence levels 
or certain learning experiences for alS students. The pros and cons of this 
issue should be thoroughly ♦ixplored. 
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AUernafivc school sfaff and sfuJenfs have limit'ed cmcunt' of energy, an:' "burning 
oufr" Is a mojcr fhrt^of fo alfernafive schools, Ovcroll :!cci$ion-making sfrucfurcs 
and specific decisions should bofh be considered in lighf of fhe besf ways of using 
limifed energy. 
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AppenJix A. Charncft^risHcs of Schools 

In inviting |.ccpk to the conference. Center for New Schools sought injivlduals wifh 
extensive Jirecf experienc^i working in alfernativc schools. Below are lisfed 17 alternative 
schools in which one or more conference parficipants has wcrkeJ for af least one year (longc 
in most cases). Net all participants were still associate J with the school where they had. this 
experience. The list is presented to give the reader a general unJerstanding of the types of 
schools whose history of development forms the basis f6r this report. Naturally, the listing 
of a school in this appcn:Iix does not imply endorsement of any of this report's conclusions. 

Schcx)! information is based on forms filled out by conference participants. 

Adams High School 
Portland, Oregon 

Public district high school. 

3 years as an alternative school. 

1250 students. 20% black/ 80% white , Urban and Diverse. Mony working class 
students. 

Conception of the school based on theimodel of the teaching hospital, emphasizing 
the instruction of students, the training of educators, and research. Emphasis on 
humanizing the teacher-studen>) relationship. Key component of the school an 
inquiry-oriented general education course. 

Alternative School Project 
Bryn Mowr, Pennsylvania 

Public. Cooperative effort of several school districts. 

1 year as on alternative school. 

120 students. 75% suburban (mainly white) and 25% urban (mainly black). 

Use of community as a resource. Seeks to expand learning options available to students. 
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Career Study Center 
St. Paul, Mmiesota 

Public. 

2 1/2 years cs an cjltcrnativc school. 

no students, 20% block, Latin, and Indian. 80% white. Students chosen because 
they can't function in conventional high schools. 

An educational intensive core unit for students unable to survive or function in the 
regular secondary school. Emphasis on intensive Individual and group counseling, 
skill development, job placement^ and electives in generol education. 

Cleveland Urban Learning Ccnnmr;nity 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Non-public • 

2 years as an alternative school, 

80 students. Reflects diversity of Cleveland area. 80% urban; 20% suburban. 

Aimed at bringing high school age people together from every port of Cleveland to 
relate to resource people as a source of education and to share their diverse cultural 
experiences with other students. Students develop individual course plans which contain 
the objectives, goals, skills, octivities, and evaluation of their work with resource 
people and shore their experience In seminars conducted in each subject area. 

Comr<iunity High School 
Berkeley, California 

Public. 

4 yeors as an alternative school. 

209 studunts. 24% black, 65% white, 6% Asian, 2% Chicane, 2% Native American, 
1% other. 

One cf severol alternatives to Berkeley*5 main high school. The main objectives of the 
school are to build a community and thereby develop in each student the ability to be a 
contributing member of the community in which he lives; to help students learn to live 
in on integrated community by providing on ^environment that reflects the racial and 
cultural diversity of Berkeley, and to help students achieve a fully functional reading 
O ability (12th grod) end r:t least a minimally functional math ability (8th grade). 

ERJC 
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Farragut Outpost 
Chicago, Illinois 

Public. An annex to Fcrrogut High School. Receives support from the Bettor Boys 
Foundation. 

4 years as an alternative high school. 
31 male students • 100% black. 

To give young men who have been pushed out of regular high schoofs ci second chance 
to complete a high school education. 

The Group School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Non-public. 

1 1/2 years as an alternative school. 

37 students* 90% Italian and Irish American; 10% black. Low income end working class 
Cambridge youth. 

Educational and vocational opportunities for blue-collar youth, age 14-21. Provides 
a ccrtificJ alternative for k.'ds and parents who cannot aff^ d existing private alternatives . 
Developing an on-going community corporation and school that seeks radical change in 
traditional public agencies that affect youth, e.g. schools, clinics, police, courts. 

Mariihall-University High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Public district school, serving the Southeast community, with 2/3 of students from other 
parts of Minneapolis. 

2 years as an alternative school. 

1130 students. Reflects the diversity of the city of Minneapolis* 

Seeking to diversify student learning options through mini-courses, individual study, 
--cscurce centers, and other alternative learning programs. 
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Metro High School 
Chicago^ Illinois 

Public. City-wide. 

2 1/2 years as an alternative school . 

350 students. 55% black, 5% Latin, 43% white, 2% other. Reflects Jiverslty of the 
city of Chicago. 

A school without walls cooperating with i50 businesses, cultural or^Cfnizations, and 
community groups. Emphasis also on building community within the program and humaniz 
ing student-teacher relationships. Program based cn 10 week learning units, individual 
study, or speciol programs of black studies, day core, secretarial training, etc. 

Parkway Program 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvcnic 

Publ ic . City- wide. 

3 1/2 years as on alternative. 

800 students based in four geographically-separate units. 60% black and Latin; 40% 
\^'hite. Primarily urban; some suburban students. 

The first school without walls, emphasizing the community as classroom. An important 
focus of the experience is a tutorial that meets Jaily. Considerable autonomy given 
each of the four units. 

Pennsylvania Advancement School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Public. A non-profit organization closely tied to the Philadelphia Public Schools, 

5 years as an alternative school in Philadelphia. 

360 6th and 7th grade students from Phllodelphia public and parochial schools who are 
enrolled for one year ct PAS. 45% black, 30% whi^e, and 25% Puerto Rican. 

fix multi-faceted institution with two main goals. (1) To develop programs with students 
who attend PAS that respond to student need, interest, and learning style. (2) To work 
with Philadelphia teachers and administrotors to introduce them to alternative programs 
and to work directly with these people to help them implement these programs in their 
own schools. 



Pilot School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Public. Alternative rporating within a Cambridge public high school. 

2 1/2 years as an alternative school, 

130 students. Reflect the racial and socio^-cconomic composition of Cambridge. 

Emphasis on building community, new learning options for students. Some courses in 
regular high schools. A cooperative program between Cambridge Public Schools and 
Harvard TTT Program. 

St. Mary Center for Learning 
Chicogo, Illinois 

Private Parochial. 

4 1/2 years as an alternative school. 

660 female students. 40% Latin, 25% black, 20% ethnic white; 15% suburban middle 
class white. 85% urban. 

An emphasis on process education, including cirtical thinking, creativity, valueing, 
end affective learning. Emphasis on the student assuming responsibility for h^r •wn 
learning throughout I5fe. 

St, Teresa Academy 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

Private parochial . 

3 years as an alternative school. 

540 female students. Approximately 25% block, 75% white. Urboii, 

Attempts to meet individual needs through a more personalized and humcnized 
curriculum, structure, and student-teacher relationship. Flexible scheduling. Extensive 
electives offered. Much work is done in individualized study using programs based 
on performance objectives. 
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School for Humon Services 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Public. Annex to Bartram High School. 

1 yeor as an alternative school. 

165 students. 90% black, 10% white. Urban students from Bortram High School interested 
in human services careers. 

To provide an alternative within the existing structure based on principles of affective 
humanistic education and to provide a coordinated experience with volunteer job 
practice in human service agencies. Half time job placement and half time school courses. 
School courses are based cn a program of affective education v:leveloped by teachers in 
the Philadelphia schools over the past five years. 

Shanti' School 
Harford, Connecticut 

Public. Cooperative e^ffort of six school districts in Greater Hartford. 

1 year as an alternative school . 

50 students. 60% white; 30% black; 10% Latin. 60% urban; 40% suburbs. 

A regional school without walls. Aimed at helping students to learn to live together 
and to use the community as its chief learning resource. 

Walbrook High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Public. City-wide under open enrollment plan. 

1 year as an alternative school. 

2300 students. 100% black. Low income to middle income, urban. 

Seeking to diversify its educational progrom through increasing courses avaifable to 
students and permitting free choice among ]0*week mini-course options. Increased 
community parncipation by parents in defining the school's emphases. Program focuses 
on studentfi interested in communication. 
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Appendlx B. Evaluation of Conference Format 



The three days of the conference were organized as follows: 



Sunday evening; 



Participants arrived at Woodstock Conference and received In-* 
formation about other conference participants and schedule for 
for the first day of the conference. 



Monday morning: Large group orientation for all participants. 

Participants broke into small work groups to discuss specific ex- 
periences of individual decision-making in alternative schools. 
Part of thc' original intention was to rotate people through three 
small groups on the first day so they would get to know all 
participants. Participants wrote up their example of individual 
decisions-making. 



Monday noon: 
Monday afternoon; 

Monday evening: 



Tuesday morning: 



Examples of individual decision-making were typed and duplicated. 

Participants used examples from the morning to develop generaliza- 
tions about decision-making. 

Participants met in third work group to isolate important issues to 
be discussed at the conference and to select representatives to a 
steering committee. 

Steering committee met to develop an agenda for the nejfct day 
consistent with conference objectives and the wishes of partici- 
pants. 

Participants met in five work groups whose focus was suggested by 
the steering committee, including groups focusing on such questions 
as 'What experiences or accomplishments should be required of all 
students?", "How do you develop norms or limts of behavior for 
staff and students?" 



Tuesday afternoon: 



Depending on the morning's experience, groups either continued to 
meet, regrouped to discuss other topics or broke up and wrote up 
their discussions and conclusions. 

Groups and individuals were strongly encouraged to write working 
papers representing group or individual ideas. 
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Tuesday evening: Specific discussion of the working papers prepored for the con- 
ference. 

Wednesday morning: Discub:»ion groups formed around topics suggested by participants, 

not necessarily directly related to decision-making (e.g. black 
students and alternative schools, political assumptions oi alter- 
native schools.) 

Evaluation filled out by participants. 

Wednesday afternoon: Initial summary of evaluations. Notes on all conference sessions 

passed out to participants. Final conference session. 

Participants leave for home. 

The evaluation forms filled out by conference participants consisted of nine questions to 

which short essay answers were requested. The following responses represent clear trends in 

this information: 

Successful experiences ; Two themes predominated in people's descriptions of successful 
experiences during the conference. First, people enjoyed discussions in which they talked 
in depth and with specific examples (10 responses). Most often tHis ^^xperience came in the 
work groups on the second day. For some, it came in the first day sessions in which a specific 
structure was set up for eliciting experiences. Second, people enjoyed discussions in which 
they participated in making what they felt were accurate generalizations about the different 
schools involved, (14 responses) They also enjoyed mulling these generalizations over and 
thinking (either by themselves or with others) about how they might apply these ideas to the 
strengthening of S^heir own schools. 

Unsuccessful experiences : The most frequently mentioned negative experience (9 responses) 
was the inability of the groups to push through systematically to generalization based on their 
e>cperiences. It was felt by these individuals that the conference should have stuck to a clear 
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theory-building design rather than responding to the dusiru cf some pgrlicipants to discuss 
various topics. The desire for mere rigor came primarily from researchers and administrators. 
The second most frequently mentioned negative experience was a specific instance or instances 
in which the discussion was carried out at a very vague or abstract level with heavy use of 
educational jargon. This response came mainly from students. 

Also mentioned 5 times as an unsuccessful experience was the evening discussion of the 
conference papers. People liked the popers and referred to them often in other conference 
discussions. Most people who cited the evening meeting as unsuccessful felt that it was merely 
a case of bad timing — that people were just too tired to deal with an evening Jisci?ssion, 

Other unsuccessful experiences mentioned at least twice were "too much pressure in 
toe short a time," "groups were chonged too often on the first day," and "students were often 
ignored in discussions." 

Diversity of Participants: When asked to explain whether the diversity of the back- 
grounds of participants (especially role diversity of student, teacher, administrator^ researcher) 
was a help or a hindrance, 13 responses felt it was a hcip/ 5 a hindrance, and 6 both a hindrance 
and a help. Regardless of this initial judgment, however, many responses touched on sifrtilar 
themes. Diversity was a help sometimes because it did in fact bring a larger set of ideas and 
perspectives to bear on problems in many instances. Diversity was sometimes a hindrance be- 
couse it multiplied the expectations people bad cf the conference and 5t often caused people to 
work at cross purposes. 

The overall judgment seems to be that the diversity was good, but more effective ways 
should be developed for utilizing diversity ai part of a total approach to analyzing an issue 
like decision-making. For exarnple, perhaps researchers could develop a model for decision- 
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making that students could then react to, thereby allowing researcher to talk theoretically but 
still come down to earth after they had formulated their ideas. 

Can schools IcQrn from each other's experience? Every response indicated that people 
hod observed significant common patterns in tht development of alternative schools, and four 
responses indicated that this realization lad been crystalized specifically at the conference, 
16 responses indicated thct participants had observed extremely similar common patterns 
behween their schools. 1 1 responses indicated thot while they saw some unique characteristics 
in partJcuJor schools, they sew common goals or common events recurring in many situations. 

Three respondants v;ho saw strong similarities between schools added that they still 
anticipated great difficulty in helping schools to learn from each other. Two expressed doubts 
that any report of conference results could be ^Uy helpful to another school. Another said 
that whatever the medium of communication^ jd to hit another individual at just the right 
time to have any effect, 

Wos ihe pr^ s ^ure tojocus on specific e xamp les helpful? 12 responses indicated it was 
helpful/ since it got people in the habit of talking concretely and communicating more 
effectively. 6 responses indicated it was not helpful, mainly because it provided people with 
an excuse to tell long stories of limited interest to others. 4 responses indicated that it wosn't 
helpful to focos on.specific examples because they weren't put systematically into any kind of 
analytical frameivork. One suggestion was that examples could have focused on successful and 
unsuccessful instances of decision-making with an effort then made to decide why people failed 
in some instances ano succeeded in others. 

How should a future conference be set up? It was much more difficult to classify the 
responses to this question than to the others. 6 responses suggested giving up on the idea of 
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diverse work groups and bringing a group of people together who could follow through on a 
rigorous effort at building a model. Four responses recommended that more students be invited^ 
and four others thjt the conference be mode more diverse by bringing in broader political 
perspectives, more block cind Latin schools. There were 12 other specific ideas, most of them 
suggesting modifications in conference format that would hove helped the group reach general- 
ization more easily or work more effectively. 

Seme Tentative conclusions: Out of the responses descriljed above, it seems possible to 
draw two basic conclusions that should be of use to those planning similor meetings in the future 

1. After factually trying for three days to focus on a specific topic, cit« s.iecific 
examples related to it, and generalize from these examples, most participants felt 
that this type of direction was definitely a valuable one to pursue. Doubts about the 
process of working with specific examples and making generalizations resulted more 
from specific difficulties with the conference format (e.g. people hod to move too 
much between groups the first day) than from a general dissatisfaction with the whole 
approach. As the evaluation response indicate, people left the conference with 

the feeling that they did have a good deal to learn from finding com'rnon patterns in 
each other's experiences and wanted to continue this process. 

2, The thorniest issue at the conference was participant diversity, with some sugocsting 
a less diverse group, some a more diverse grovp, and some a diverse group with more 
homogeneous subgroups for working on specific problems. Suggestions for dealing 
with this issue should be a. high priority of planning for any subsequent conference. 
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Appendix C, Two \A orking Papers 

Every conference member was involved in writing up some past experiences and perspec- 
tives cn individual schools. Notes on the main points made in all meetings became part of 
the conference record. In addition, a number of participants wrote working papers at the 
conference that presented the ideas of work groups in which they were involved or presented 
personal perspectives that were stimulated by the conference discussions. 

These records of the conference have been incorporated into the conference report, most 
without attempting the impossible task of crediting individuals. In the body of the report, 
several working papers prepared at the conference are quoted extensively. In this appendix, 
two additional working papers are reproduced in their entirety. They are presented because 

they illuminate clearly several of the key issues discussed in the three days at Woodstock. 

/ 

\ 

"Student Selection as the Most Basic Issue'' ^ — 

Fritz Mulhauser 

I would like to suggest a hearsay: that it is time to give up the dream of making the melt- 
ing pot work inside alter native schools, when it has not worked in any other segment of society. 

By melting pot, I mean the very basic idea we ought to bring into our schools, that we 
ought to seek out and welcome every sort of student (and non-student) that new exists in 
public school. Not only dees it seem to me this idea is hard to support on educational grounds, 
but when we add to it the usual additional goal in our schools of "creating community" — we are 
at the farthest limits of our ability . We just don*t know how to bring it off, and 1 would like 
to suggest that the struggle is more innervating, exhausting, and perhaps damaging, than the 
results justify. 
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Recommendation: That a new school consider wifh the utmasf* core its reasons for seeking 
a diverse student body. Why do we want "a mixtgre" of students? 
Because we find it more titillating to have some screw-offs among the 
grinds? Why do we want every ability level? Can wc handle the 
demands that a diverse student body places on the teachers? Have we 
got staff that have even the slightest idea of what goes on the heads of 
of some of the sub-groups in the school? 

Here is my analysis of some of the reasons far seeking aut the "diversity" we hove, and 
some of the consequences for both the institution and the individuals within it. 

Initial conditions: A young and hopeful staff, angry at the wrongs of the current schools, 
and the wrongs of the society, resolves to change all that in a new setting. Their depth of 
discontent means many unusual and new ideas will be tried, and that outside threat will bo 
high. Naturally, one would like as many allies omi converts as possible. (I do not think that 
many schools really believe it when they soy "We're just one alternative, for some kids*" 
Secretly we wish the whole world was like us.) The combination of being against a lot of things, 
and needing validation of a risky stand on them, means that the founders of the new school will 
doicribe their hopes to potential students in many diverse ways — none very much bound by what 
IS likely or possible* Often staff themselves need the approval of young people very badly and 
this is another pressure against narrow promises. 

The result is that students of all sorts flock to the new school with as many motives and 
capacities as exist, each expecting the "better" school to solve his or her own special needs- 
academic, family, personal, economic, etc. The aura of a new and fresh start leads to high 
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expecfations anyway. The desire to be more creative than the outworn schools meons that staff 
will be very unclear about the boundaries of their competence: '^0-d so-and-so was a counselor 
back at X High School; I can do as well cs he did. " The new school's set of tasks expands 
and expands — fed by student hopes and staff dreams. Some of the mixture of student and staff 
goals are absolutely bound to conflict head-on, and the usual log in developing group commit- 
ment to anything in particular means there will be an extended period of conflicting goals r 

The effects? I lec tremendous overextension of staff, in service of the multiple goals. 
There is usually a half-baked remedial reading program; some faltering attempts at "talking to" 
seriously disturbed individual kids" random institution of new courses, programs, etc. — without 
much more thought than the public-school Title III patchwork. I see inconsistency of staff, 
none realizing that someone else already tried to do that, or did it another way, or told a kid 
not to do it that way, etc. 

The distrust of expertise that is endemic in new schools, will usually mean that people 
don't ask for help — or the disorganization of the school will mean that — for example — not all 
counselors get the training they need, or that only the English teachers share a more sensible 
marking/reporting system. 

The effects on students? The fundamental fact of accepting every student who walks in, 
will mean-just as it does in public schools today — that some con be helped to grow and develop 
in interaction with staff and other students, and others cannot be much helped. The alternative 
may shift the group with which it is successful — as indeed many schools succeed with school- 
alienated white middle-class kids — but !s it reasonable to expect the alternative to do better 
with oil kids? Why do we ask that of ourselves? Because our hearts ore pure, shall we be 
rewarded? 
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I believe thaf alternative schools ere very unsettling for some students — just as are 
regular schools, and that the initial conditions I described above make it very difficult for 
staffs to admit that. We need support, and wc know very wt;ll from our public school models 
that admitting institutional failure doesn't win friends and influence people. We need to be 
respected by students, cr even liked, and kicking someone out of a school (suggesting he go 
elsewhere) ruins a relationship quickly. In the school I knew best, staff had almost no effective 
response when a student got really mad; staff would just wilt, admit any persona! failure or toke 
any type of blame, to end the encounter. 

Nor do I feel that the "unsettling" effect I mentioned i« invariable growth-producing. 
Our alternative school environments are not a great deal more diverse within themselves than 
are public schools of today, I'd guess. They are different, but not more differentiated internally* 
Thus there aren't many alternctive ways a student can survive within an alternative school — 
such OS finding a sympathetic coach to relate to when one has failed in the classroom. Staffs 
attracted to new schools are younger, less personally secure, less willing to admit failures, etc — 
and as such are homogeneous {although different from regular school teachers)* 

The point of all this is that alternative school are going to be foxed by precisely the same 
issue that foxes the public schools we all deplore: trying to do too much for too many with too 
little. I start with student selection, since that is a policy variable we can control in many 
cases. I hope I don't give the impression that I mean just that alternatives should seek out the 
good kids, and let the rest go hang. But why not a more differentiated set of alterfi ttives, each 
with some identity among its clientele and mission ? Without such c differentiation, wilhout 
saying "Here is the type of student this school will probably help, and with whom the staff 
con relate"— without that kind of honesty, I think alternative schools will go on making promises 
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fhey can*t deliver. I prefer fo deal with the student variable, because I doubt that one single 
institution can retain within it the diversity of staff (and their conflicting goals) needed to meet 
the fantastic range of kids that crowd the doors of the alternatives. 

So would there be fewer kids served by tht, schools under my plan? Perhaps. But if I am 
right in believing that o good many within the present alternatives are not having valuable 
experiences, then we have recreated the public school situation. Having fewer, better-selected 
cr self-selected students who ore having more universa l growth-producing experiences, would 
seem to me more desirable. Imposition on students of a staff desire to re-create community they 
find missing in their own lives seems both m isguided and maybe unethical — in thu sense that the 
effort will produce voluminous conflict, end we hove (often) little reason to believe that our 
skills ore adequate to handle it. 

"hunches about Effective Decision-making" 

Mike Lowler 

If we had it to do over again, whet would be done differently? What hove we learned 
from the two and a half year history of the school? These questions have forced me to try to 
generalize in spite of my suspicion about generalizations. 

After our morning dis<"ussion, I sot down and tried to put some notions down on paper. We 

talked about them some this afternoon, but they ore not shared with the intention of being 

representative of our conversation. They simply suggest my own initial attempts to formuloh 

some general hunches about decision-making. What I am looking for is a way of thinking which 

better prepares me to work on issues, crises, et. oL when they arise — g way of thinking as on 

organizer in alternative institutions which helps me anticipate developmental issues in the history 

of on organization. 
O 2 
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Lofcly, I have been trying to state such notions to myself end talk with others about them, 
but express them as simple, declaratives. There are lets of qualifications and tentotives etc, 
but I have found it very difficult to get any furt her without almost overstating the point and 
then developing the qualifications. 

Based upcn the history of our development, I would suggest that: 

K Levels at which decisions ar^ formulated end th^^ composition of decision making groups 
should be more systematically matched with the nature of the ongoing policy oreas 
faced by the members and the school. 

2. The more an Issue is perceived by the members to affect them or the school as ajA^hole, 
the more important is the matter of the legitimacy of the decision-ma king group which 
formulates a response to the problem. . . .Legitimacy ii; c broad term. It includes, 

for example, prior formal authorization to make a decision and emotional responses 
of members to the decision-making group before and during the decision-making 
process • 

3. Individual and group "fant asy"/ e,g, paranoia, manipulation, exclus ion end so forth , 
are diminished when decisions are time limited and the means of formuloting those 
decisions are viewed as encouraging alterations or substantial overhauling. • . . also 
v/hen location of decision-making and accountability are spelled out precisely to 
everyone in advance. 

4. The more goals become complex (and therefore the work), the more an institutional 
must face the issue of developing a mere complex system of decision-'making. It must 
also face the matter of meshing a more complex way of doing business with the nature 
of the goals and demands of doing the work. . . •the means must match the expectations 
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5. The more aufcnomous the institufion the higher the priority can easily be given to 
internally determine gcals and prfcrfties. 

6. The less autonomous the institution, the more the decision-making groups and appara- 
tus or process must bear the strain of reconciling tensions between the agendo of the 
system (e.g. school, diocese, private cgeocy) i n which it exists ond the agenda of 
the school itsulf; the decision-makers must not only decide but be able to tcil;e the 
heat off often conflicting agendas. 

7. The more the school is "politically oriented" the more the decision-making people 
and system must resolve a tension between inclusion, process orientation, political 
learning and political skill development by kids and parents and the press to move 
rapidly in anof^-^n chaotic political environment, seize opportunities when they arise^ 
and be aggressive and effective in pursuit of political goals. 

8. The more thu school chooses to relate to external groups, powerful persons, agencies 
and the like-the more the decision-making must resolve the fact of skill differentia l 
between adults and between adults and kids with respect to dealing with these groups 
effe ctively in terms of the interests of the school. 

9. The more successful a school becomes at encouraging participation in decision-making 
or power sharing or consuitation--the greater the need to involve pecple in imple- 
menting the decisions in which they have participated. .The more people arc involved 
in implementation the more sophisticated they become in formulating policy in action 
terms. . . ."OK we agree. Now who is going to do what and when, what is the 
strategy, who is most interested in what parts of making this go, who can best do this 
piece of the work?" 
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10. The more a decision affects the school as an institut ion^ the more crticial it becomes 
to rely upon the formal, previously-agreed-upon ways of d oing business , . . .If the 
contract about how to decide or who is deciding is sidestepped by the infinite 
number of infcrmal means, the school looses in the long haul. . . .Accountabili^y 
becomes murky: the weakness of the prior arrangements is often then overlooked and 
forgotten until the next time when "pragmatism" justifies sidestepping. . . .Moving with 
what you have previously agreed to at least s trengthens in some fashion the process 
of building a viable institution which stands som ewhat opart, on its own, separate 
from p ersonalities and informal ways of doing business . 

1 1 » Tf^e power to determine entrance to and termination from the school (teachers, staff, 
students) must be cle arly stated from the onset . . . .If the grounds for membership and 
the rights of membership are not set out clearly in advance, you get into a crisis and 
not only are you handling the issue . . . .but the issue of "who has the right to influence 
the outcomes, who can be involved ond in what ways and places" at the worst moment- 
when such questions are colo red by peop les stakes i n the crisis of the moment . 

12, The more successful a school is in developing full p crticipotfon by members, the more 
c onflict will eventuclly arise around two t hemes; o. gcol definition; b> a ll ocation of 
scarce resources. . . .Ar first this conflict v/ill largely be among core adults, then it 
will shift to between conflict between core adults and students, and then if teachers 
become on effective, cohesive, thinking and proposing group it will shift to between 
students and teochors wiir. d ^c:sion-making groups playing the role of arbitration. . . . 

13, The more complex the work or the goals, the more important it is to hove a strong 
lower level of decision-making which mokes access and feedback more likely than say 
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wifh a governance body, . . .Also fho morc^ important' it becomes (if the group is to 
effectively pursue its goals) for the decision-making groups c** various levels to work 
out areas of action or spheres of decision-making and some mechanism (overlapping 
membership of som^^thing) for providing continuity to some exrent between the decision 
making groups. . . .It is easy to develop an effective governance body. It is more 
difficult but i n the long run more important to c'evelop those decision making groups 
which make shorter term decisions an d function at a different level of policy making. 
14. The mere complex the goals and worJ<, the more iikely it is for the decision-making 
groups or process to hove difficulty setting priorities. Further, the priorities will in 
mony instances be either exclusive of competing in terms of scarce energy anc; 
resources and skills. . . .This results in a fuse getting blown, frustration builds, life in 
the school gets very rough. ... It is better to not do seme things and set priorities to 
do others. 

The greater the degree of goal complexity or the more kids grow the more demanding 
they become, the more the school is successful in its own terms — it is growing, people 
within it are growing and succeeding— And the mere the decision-making groups and 
persons will face the issue of standards, professional isrr., inter-personal difficulties 
arising from increasing expectations which canno^' be met immediately. 
16. The more dependent the school is upon externa! sources for funding, the more the 
"top" governante group will face the issues of resolving tensions — conflicts between 
what sells, who supports what, and the rest of what you want to do which is without 
support.. . .The process of funding is viewed as involving "distortion" by ommission or 
emphasis of the interns; priorities of school members. . . .As o result, more tension 
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will occur between fhase formally responsible for making such fough decisions ond the 
members generally. . . .Moybe fhe tensions connof be ovoided, buf fhey con be onfici- 
poted by those v/ho must decide ond plan for. 

The more the "top" governonce body includes persons not directly involved in the 
school. . .the more likely it is thot the issue of "you ore not close to the situotion" 
will arise. . • c 

Continued growth ofter injtiol history of the school is dependent primarily upon the 
extent to which the means of gov ernance ond those active in that process con ontici- 
pote the future . • . .What issues are we likely to foce, • • .The planning capacities of 
decision making groups becomes os importont or possibly more important thot the 
arbitration function or the resolution of more immediote issues. 

When the school is undergoing an expansion or is faced with the opportunity or need 
of developing additionol resources external to itself, decision making faces the 
problem of gool conflict between allocation of resources for strengthening present 
learning resources or ollocation to obtain o potent iol future benefit. 



